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ST. PATRICK'S— FIRST CATHOLIC CHURCH 
OF THE FEDERAL CITY. 

By VIRGINIA KING FRYE. 

(Read before the Society, March 25, 1919.) 

Stately of design, massive in structure, richly and 
artistically embellished; a grandly beautiful temple of 
God which stands in the business center of our country's 
crowded Capital with ever-open doors extending a 
mute invitation to the " weary and heavy-laden' ' 
of the passing throng to pause for a moment's silent 
prayer in the peaceful seclusion of the sanctuary — 
this is St. Patrick's of today — the pride of Catholic 
Washington. 

But to reverse the telescope of time and view afar 
off the original St. Patrick's — a little frame building, 
humbly unpretentious, set upon a hill amid bare fields 
and wooded tracts traversed by running streams and 
intersected by rough or muddy roads, is to realize its 
particular claim upon the interest of American Catholics 
and lovers of history as the first Catholic Church of the 
Federal City. 

The early history of St. Patrick's is a story of inter- 
esting changes and phenomenal growth and so closely 
interwoven with historical events of national importance 
that it is more than a mere recounting of the early 
trials and hardships of its pioneer founders — more 
than a testimonial of the ultimate triumph of faith and 
religious zeal made manifest in the magnificent Church 
where thousands worship today. 

It is also a chronicle of the chaotic beginning of the 
Capital City of the United States and of its marvelous 
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increase in population, wealth and importance in a little 
more than a century of existence. 

In 1790 an Act of Congress provided for a definite 
location of the Nation's lawmakers upon an area where 
there would be ample room for growth. Many claims 
for the honor were put forth by various localities, 
particularly bitter rivalry existing between Philadel- 
phia, where Congress then assembled, New York, 
Baltimore, Alexandria and Georgetown, the two latter 
being then thriving shipping ports and conveniently 
near to the Washington estate. It was decided as a 
compromise to locate the new seat of government upon 
a tract ten miles square situated upon the Potomac 
River, the exact site to be determined by three Commis- 
sioners to be appointed by President Washington. 

Thus sprang into existence the District of Columbia, 
the necessary land being deeded to the Government by 
the States of Maryland and Virginia, for great profits 
were expected to accrue to the fortunate neighbors 
of the nation's Capital. This attitude of expecting 
gratitude and boundless liberality from the fortunate 
residents of the " chosen land" instead of reimbursing 
them for territory used is noticeable throughout the 
early history of the District, as in the old story of 
Washington and Davy Burns. 

The President, indignant that Burnes was not willing 
to give all the land that was desired of him for public 
purposes, is said to have exclaimed "If your land had 
not been chosen as the site of the Capital you would 
never have been anything but a poor farmer!" To 
which the bold Scotchman angrily retorted: "And 
if you had not married the Widow Custjs with her land 
and slaves you would never have been anything but a 
poor surveyor." 

Mr. Gauss in his "Deeds of the City of Washington" 
tells that primarily its entire site was part of the original 
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grant to Lord Baltimore, in later years being composed 
of two tracts known as Carrollsburg and Hamburg 
owned respectively by a Catholic and a Jew. 

In an interesting article written for the Columbia 
Historical Society, on the Catholic Church in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Mrs. Margaret B. Downing states: 
"The land where the imposing hall of national legis- 
lature stands sentinel-like over the city was once the 
manor of Cern Abbey, named from an ancient Bene- 
dictine foundation in Dorsetshire which is said to have 
been built by the immediate converts of Saint Augustine 
himself." This manor house was the ancestral home 
of Thomas Notley, a wealthy pioneer Catholic and a 
descendant of the Carrolls, of Carrollsburg. A private 
chapel was maintained in the manor for the use of the 
family and servants and therein the sacrifice of the 
Mass was celebrated whenever a priest could include 
it in his itinerary. 

Previously, this Capitol Hill tract, embracing some 
four hundred acres, which included much of the site of 
Washington City, was the property of one Francis 
Pope, a man of either a rollicking sense of humor or of 
an immense opinion of his own importance — for being 
a Pope he termed his domain Rome and rechristened 
the large Goose creek which flowed through it the 
Tiber, a name it retained throughout the years, until 
all visible traces of it were obliterated by the march of 
progress. 

It was of this creek, which crossed the city and flowed 
past the foot of the Capitol's site, that the poet Tom 
Moore, after his return from a visit to embryo Washing- 
ton in 1803, satirically wrote: 

"In fancy now beneath the twilight gloom 
Come let me lead thee o'er this second Rome; 
Where tribunes rule and dusky Davi bow 
And what was Goose Greek then is Tiber now; 
This embryo Capital where fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees. . . . " 
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The Catholics of the original parish of St. Patrick's 
were scattered over a considerable territory. They 
came far, over rough and hilly roads from all directions, 
but the elder members valued too highly the long- 
denied right of worshipping God according to their 
own consciences to be deterred by minor hardships. 

It was to gain religious liberty that the pioneer Catho- 
lics of the old world left their comfortable homes in 
Europe to brave the unknown hardships of the new 
Province upon the shores of Maryland; which freedom 
of conscience they granted to all comers as far as was 
in their power. But they themselves met with intoler- 
ance when English rulers later came into power and 
sought to enforce the then bigoted laws of Great Britain. 

Colonel Bernard U. Campbell in his "Life and Times 
of Archbishop Carroll" tells us that as late as 1758 an 
attempt was made to pass a bill to prevent the growth 
of Popery, by which priests were to be rendered incap- 
able of holding any lands and forbidden to make any 
proselytes under penalty for high treason; and which 
further provided that no person educated at foreign 
Popish seminaries should be qualified to hold land or 
inherit any estate within the new province. 

This bill, which did not pass, seems to have been 
aimed particularly at John Carroll, who later became 
the first Catholic Bishop of the New World; Charles 
Carroll, signer of the Declaration of Independence; 
and Robert Brent, afterwards, first Mayor of Washing- 
ton, who were all heirs to large estates in Maryland and 
at that time were boys being educated abroad at Catholic 
institutions. 

Colonel Campbell further states that though this bill 
did not pass, the early Catholics were compelled to 
pay a land tax exactly double that exacted from others; 
that Catholic places of worship were forbidden and 
Catholic education not permitted; that Catholics were 
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declared unfit to hold public office and that the Council 
even granted orders to take children away from the 
" pernicious contact of their Catholic parents." 

Nor did these days of intolerance pass until the 
Revolutionary period had broadened the minds of 
men and united all Americans in a more truly Christian 
spirit. 

"In 1774 when the Reverend John Carroll returned 
to America, a priest, it is not believed/ ? says Colonel 
Campbell, "that there was a public Catholic Church 
in all of Maryland." "St. Peter's in Baltimore had 
been begun but never finished, being closed by the 
authorities." And it was not until 1776 that the ban 
against public Catholic worship was removed. 

It is not to be inferred from this, however, that 
Catholicity was crushed out, nor Catholic worship 
abolished. The well-to-do Catholics of that period had 
private chapels in their own homes upon their large 
estates and here the family and its many retainers, 
would gather for service whenever a faithful pastor 
came that way in the ministry of his duties. Of these 
early private chapels, in the vicinity of the present city 
of Washington are known to have been three: Queen's 
Chapel, a part of the large estate of Richard Queen, 
Esq., situated amid the wooded hills of Langdon; 
the Capitol Hill Chapel of Cern Abbey on the Dudding- 
ton estate; and one in the manor house of Notley Young 
near the present corner of Tenth and G Streets S. W., 
where Father Devitt, Professor of History at George- 
town College says public Mass was first said in Washing- 
ton, after it was permitted. 

Father John Carroll finding this condition of catholicity 
in 1774 began his ministry from his own home near 
Rock Creek in the vicinity of Forest Glen. Here 
his zealous mother had maintained a small private 
chapel for her own family use and this was the nucleus 
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of the present St. John's Church. After 1776, however, 
when the law against public Catholic worship was 
abolished, Father Carroll built an humble frame Church 
near his home, which was without doubt the first 
public Church in the vicinity of the District of Columbia. 
Father Carroll was ordained the first Catholic Bishop 
of the New World and was later made Archbishop. 
In 1789, Georgetown College was built with a small 
chapel attached, which in 1792 was superseded for 
public worship by Trinity Church, served by the same 
Jesuit Fathers. 

Though the first authentic data of St. Patrick's is 
of 1794, there is reason to believe that the parish ante- 
dates that by several years. Father William Clarke, 
S.J., states that its first congregation worshipped in 
the second story of a building at Tenth and E Streets, 
N.W., and, the presumtpion is, it had grown to such 
proportions by 1794 that provision for larger quarters 
necessitated the purchase of ground for building pur- 
poses. This is most likely, for an influx of population 
followed the laying off of the District in 1791 and 
many would-be speculators and workmen were attracted 
thereto when active building operations began upon 
the first of the Federal structures in 1793. 

The previous year, the Commissioners advertised 
for competitive plans for the President's house and the 
Capitol. Those of James Hoban, a young Irishman 
and a friend of Father Caffrey's, were accepted for the 
former, and those submitted by Dr. William Thornton, 
later appointed Commissioner, were decided upon for 
the Capitol. The acceptance of the plans of James 
Hoban in 1792 would tend to fix the date of the first 
residence of Father Caffrey in Washington at that 
period or previously, as the story goes that the good 
priest came from Ireland at the instigation of his young 
friend, the architect of the White House. 
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Mr. Allen C. Clark, president of the Columbia His- 
torical Society, to whose love of research District 
history owes much, states in his valuable "Greenleaf 
and Law in the Federal City" that Father Caffrey 
was profoundly grateful for the employment of an Irish 
compatriot as draftsman, evidently Mr. Hoban, and for 
a subscription made by Mr. Greenleaf and his associates 
for the new St. Patrick's Church. 

On April 17, 1794, Father Anthony Caffrey, the founder 
and first pastor of St. Patrick's Church, purchased from 
the Commissioners lots five and six, of square 376 on 
the original plat. This was bounded by the present 
F and G, Ninth and Tenth Streets, N. W., these boun- 
daries then existing only on paper. For these lots, 
afterwards worth many thousands, the sum of eighty 
pounds was paid. Lot 7, adjoining, was purchased in 
June of the same year. The deeds signed by Commis- 
sioners Scott and Thornton were not given Father 
Caffrey until 1798, when it is presumed payment was 
completed. 

The poverty of the new parish is proven from many 
sources and it is most likely that outside aid was grate- 
fully appreciated. Father Caffrey in a later epistle 
states that he expended several hundred dollars of his 
own money which the parish obligated itself to repay. 
There is evidence that, while the congregation increased 
rapidly in numbers during this period, the living con- 
ditions were decidedly bad; which explains the long delay 
in building the new Church upon the acquired lots. 

For awhile the real estate and building booms prom- 
ised wonderful prosperity, but unaccountable delays 
in contracts, material, and construction, together with a 
strong spirit of rivalry between the promoters of the 
new city and Georgetown capitalists, brought about a 
pitiable state of affairs among the workmen. It is 
said that the majority of the Commissioners being 
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Georgetown men, were striving to make the progress 
in that direction equal or exceed that towards Capitol 
Hill. The President's house was advanced rapidly, 
but the Capitol was only above ground when the foun- 
dation was discovered to be so bad it had to be undone 
and renewed again. 

President Washington, it is said, getting knowledge 
of this state of affairs ordered the Commissioners and 
others in authority to take up their residence in the 
city of Washington and to encourage building therein, 
for the accommodation of the Government at the 
earliest possible date. 

In 1800, the government was removed to the new 
Federal city, making the Capital of the United States 
in the District of Columbia a reality. The central 
portion of the Capitol was completed sufficiently for 
Congress to convene and the White House considered 
ready for occupancy, though Abigair Adams some time 
later deplored the unfinished state of the big East room 
which she considered fit only to dry clothes in. 

Latrobe, in his journal, gives an idea of the pitiable 
conditions of these early years. He says: "The city 
abounds in cases of extreme poverty and distress among 
the families of working men whom the unhealthfulness 
of the city and the idleness arising from the capricious 
manner in which the appropriations for the erection 
of the public buildings are granted, have reduced to 
indigence. Many families are scattered in wretched 
huts over the waste which the law calls the American 
metropolis. Besides these, are remnants of industrious, 
happy families enticed hither by their own dreams or 
by the golden promises of deceiving speculators. There 
are also master-tradesmen, chiefly builders — artisans 
who purchased lots and perhaps built houses. . . . 
Many of them have sunk the earnings of a laborious 
life . . . , few have saved their capital. Distress 
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and want of employment have made many sots and 
nearly all seem fighting for the scanty means of support 
which the city affords.' ' 

This sad picture gives an insight into the arduous 
labors of Father Caffrey during the years he served as 
pastor of St. Patrick's, and probably accounts for the 
note of weariness to be sensed in some of the few writings 
he has left. To see such poverty and distress among 
his parishioners without being able to alleviate it must 
indeed ,have been harrowing to the good priest. Not 
all of St. Patrick's first congregation were of the working 
classes, however, though many of the old families were 
in reduced circumstances. Among these early parish- 
ioners are to be found the names of Carroll, Carberry, 
Notley, Young, Barry, Neale, Simms, Claggett, Ros- 
sier, Magruder, Fenwick, Brent, Diggs, Lynch, Nichol- 
son, Sands, Mattingly, and many others familiar in 
District history. 

It is indeed regretable that so little is definitely known 
of Father Caffrey and his work; that more documentary 
evidence of those early days is not obtainable. Just 
when he came to this locality, and the circumstances, 
are mostly conjecture, and whether or not he was able to 
build any or all of the little Church he had planned on 
the new site, is undetermined. The lots were deeded by 
him to Bishop Carroll on September 4, 1804 "for the 
use of the Roman Catholic congregation worshipping 
in St. Patrick's Church and for their use forever." 
Father Caffrey returned to Ireland in 1804 or 1805 and 
died there some years later. 

It is reasonably established that the first St. Patrick's 
was built during these years, presumably in 1804. 
There are records extant of baptisms performed in 
the new Church in February, 1806, proving its previous 
completion. The theory has been advanced that finding 
difficulty in financing the completion of the Church, 
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Father Caffrey may have returned to Ireland in the 
hope of negotiating funds among his friends there, 
leaving the parish under Father Mathews. Ill health 
or later developments may have prevented the return 
of Father Caffrey, whose far vision in the choice of a 
site laid the sure foundation of the later prosperity of 
St. Patrick's parish. 

Like the statements relative to the date of the erection 
of the first Church on the F Street property, those 
bearing upon the exact date of Father Mathews ' coming 
do not seem to agree. It is known, however, that he 
began his ministration at St. Patrick's some time in 
1804, but whether as assistant or pastor is uncertain. 
He was, however, appointed pastor by Bishop Carroll 
on the departure of Father Caffrey. 

Father William Mathews, the first native of Maryland 
to be ordained to the priesthood, has been truly called 
the " patriarch of Washington," being one of the strong- 
est personalities of his time and truly these were "the 
times that try men's souls." 

He came to a struggling parish, spread over a large 
unimproved territory, burdened by debt and shadowed 
by poverty, and with a master-hand brought order out 
of chaos. Whether he built the original frame Church 
which tradition says stood first upon the F Street 
lots, or only completed it, is indefinite; but that it soon 
became too small for the congregation under his ministry 
is not to be doubted. The initial structure was torn 
down and gave way to a larger one of brick which was 
later enlarged again by a good sized L, the two forming 
a Latin cross, without the head. 

The main entrance was near Tenth and F Streets 
and was approached by a long flight of steps, it being 
set upon a considerable elevation. The completed 
edifice was about 120 feet long by some 80 feet wide 
and its low-ceiled interior formed a decided contrast 
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to the lofty vaulted dome of the present elegant temple. 
There was no bellfry, the bell being hung from a wooden 
standard in the yard. A small cross stood erect upon 
the highest point of the main building and also of the L. 

The first organ set up in the District of Columbia 
was placed within, Father Mathews having purchased 
it from the Episcopal Church at Dumfries, Virginia. 
There were no pews in the Church for several years, 
it being the custom of the congregation to bring their 
own chairs or other seats to Church with them. A 
handsome pulpit of Brazilian woods was presented by 
Mr. Ribello, who then represented the empire of Brazil 
at the National Capital. This pulpit is now in St. 
Theresa's Church in Anacostia, having been given to 
its pastor, Father Bart, by the late Doctor Stafford, 
when the handsome new pulpit was installed in the 
present edifice a few years ago. 

Adjoining the Church towards G Street was the 
pastoral residence, the two being connected by a covered 
walk. Two more adjoining lots were later purchased 
by Father Mathews and a flourishing parsonage garden 
was both his pride and anxiety, for cows were grazed 
in the vicinity and pigs and chickens enjoyed full 
freedom. 

"Did you shut the gate after you?" was said to have 
been his invariable greeting to visitors during the 
garden season. It is also recalled of him that he would 
announce to the congregation when his spring vege- 
tables were ready and add that they could be purchased 
fresh from the rectory at reasonable prices. 

This is but added proof of the executive ability of a 
man who let nothing go to waste in a day when funds 
could be put to so many good uses, and not an evidence 
of parsimony; for Father Mathews was never really a 
poor man, inheriting a small fortune from his parents. 
This he invested in real estate, having full faith in the 
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future of the Federal City and the land was given to 
the Church, which reaped the rich harvest of its mar- 
vellously increased value. 

In these early uncertain days of the nation, Father 
Mathews possessed the restless spirit of progress and the 
vital energy so needed in that age, as well as the strength 
of character which imbued his followers with faith and 
hope in the dark days of trial. During the troubled 
years from 1812 to 1815, when war's unrest and appre- 
hension stalked darkly throughout the new Republic 
and especial trepidation was felt at the nation's Capital, 
Father Mathews was a tower of strength to many. 

In August, 1814, our fighting troops, entrenched in 
the path of the approaching enemy near Bladensburg, 
made a masterly retreat, unequalled in the history of 
our country. Mr. Allen C. Clark quotes a government 
official as cleverly rallying an ex-militiaman of that 
campaign in this wise: "The redcoats got a little the 
better of you at the start but you beat them in the long 
run." 

When the news of the enemy's near approach was 
known there was great fear and excitement in Washing- 
ton. The citizens did not share the calm indifference of 
the Secretary of War, General Armstrong, who was 
afterwards asked to resign. When General Winder 
who led the retreating army reached the city he sought 
the Secretary and told him excitedly of the great danger 
from invasion which threatened the Capital of the 
country. He found Armstrong asleep — moreover, he 
refused to take a serious view of the situation when 
awakened, replying with fine scorn: "What can they 
get in this sheep walk? If they want to do anything 
they must go to Baltimore, not come to this barren 
wilderness." 

And as no defense seems to have been attempted, 
the enemy continued to advance upon the "sheep 
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walk" in the " barren wilderness," burning the Capitol, 
the President's house, War Department, Treasury 
and some few private residences, according to the diary 
of Mrs. Thornton, which contains a graphic account of 
each day's experiences during that critical time. 

These were truly days of terror in Washington and 
early inhabitants tell how old St. Patrick's stood like a 
bulwark in the center of the city — a bulwark behind 
which not only the members of its own congregation but 
many timid citizens found refuge. 

It was on Wednesday, August 24, that the notable 
retreat of our troops before the redcoats took place and 
on that night many people witnessed the glare t of con- 
flagrations throughout the city from the windows of 
St. Patrick's where behind closed doors fervent prayers 
were offered for the safety of the city and the people. 
On Thursday, the 25th, the work of devastation went 
on, the Government buildings which were spared the 
night before, being fired. The Patent Office, was 
the only public building left untouched, through the 
appeal of Doctor Thornton, ex-Commissioner and Super- 
intendent of Patents, who made an earnest and successful 
plea that the inventive genius of th$ nation be pre- 
served for the good of all nations. 

Besides the Government buildings, the Eastern 
Branch bridge was burned and part of the Potomac 
bridge, it was supposed for the purpose of preventing 
outside aid, which added to the apprehension of the 
terror-stricken citizens. The President and Chief Ex- 
ecutives of the Government had fled, leaving the city 
apparently unprotected and at the mercy of the enemy, 
and the fears of the people reached their climax on this 
day of actual occupation of Washington by the British 
troops. Many found refuge in St. Patrick's Church 
where Father Mathews strove to instill courage and 
trust in God's protection while continuous prayers were 
offered. 
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History records how the enemy departed and it is 
still a matter of national wonderment that so little 
real harm was done. Perhaps Mrs. Thornton in her 
diary came nearer the truth than she imagined when 
after noting the continued state of apprehension which 
lasted throughout the Friday and Saturday following, 
she closes the record of the invasion with this entry: 
" Sunday ; weather calm followed by rain — it is miraculous 
that the city is not entirely consumed.'' St. Patrick's 
pastor and congregation considered it the direct inter- 
vention of God's Providence, and prayers of thanks- 
giving for the deliverance were recited for many days. 

Father Mathews now began to turn his boundless 
energy to new enterprises. He had previously accepted 
the presidency of Georgetown College and placed it on a 
sure foundation before resigning it through pressure 
of other duties. 

After the war, he established Gonzaga College, a 
day school for smaller boys, upon the grounds adjoining 
the Church, for most of the block now belonged to 
St. Patrick's. Tradition says this block was one of 
the prettiest spots of the town, containing some fine 
old trees whose shade was a gathering place for the 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Henry E. Davis gives an interesting account of 
conditions on this block about this period and later. 
" After school hours," he says, "the college boys and 
those of the neighborhood used to gather in 6 the play- 
ground of Gonzaga and use the grounds and gymnasium 
regardless of whether or not they attended the school. 
The principal attraction was a crude merry-go-round, 
consisting of a long pole with cross beams from each 
of which was suspended a long rope with a leather 
seat. It required no little skill to use it with impunity, 
but it was always in demand and many a bad bump and 
bruise resulted." 
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A fine spring of water at Ninth and F Streets was 
long known as Burns' spring, then as Caffrey's spring 
and later as St. Patrick's spring, and was much sought 
by the thirsty. Rights to the use of this water were 
for years included in the sale of property in the vicinity. 

Under the Old Masonic Temple Building may still 
be found this spring, enclosed with masonry and bearing 
an inscription showing it was so enclosed during the 
mayoralty of Robert Brent, the first mayor of Wash- 
ington. 

An old tavern known as the Model House stood near 
the corner of Ninth and F Streets and Mr. Davis recalls 
how it was invaded by the revenue officers and a large 
quantity of liquor which had evaded the stamp tax 
was seized and emptied into the gutter, from whence 
it flowed down toward the Sluice culvert. Word having 
been passed by the small boys, the thrifty neighbors 
caught it in hastily snatched receptacles, while the 
revenue officers considerately looked the other way. 
How history repeats itself! 

Across F Street toward E, was much vacant ground 
where cows were grazed, the verdure being good down 
to the marsh upon which Center Market, long known 
as the Marsh Market, now stands. Across G Street 
towards H was the Burnes property with large grounds 
and graveyard adjoining. At Tenth and G Streets 
on the site where Woodward & Lothrop's now stands, 
Father Mathews established, under the sisters of 
Charity, St. Vincent's Orphan Asylum which is still a 
thriving institution though removed to the suburbs. 
The ground on which it stood was sold a few years 
ago for the magnificent sum of $450,000. Later, a 
girl's boarding and day school, under the Visitation 
nuns, was conducted on the opposite corner of Tenth 
and G Street, the Superior being a niece of Father 
Mathews. 
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The history of early St. Patrick's would not be 
complete without mention of the Mattingly miracle, 
through which Mrs. Ann Carbery Mattingly, sister 
of the mayor of Washington, Captain Thomas Carbery, 
was cured by prayer after a long and apparently fatal 
illness. 

At the close of a novena made by Mrs. Mattingly 
and the priests for her recovery, Mass was celebrated 
by several priests simultaneously and holy communion 
was brought to her. Upon receiving the sacrament 
she was instantly cured and when Father Mathews 
came a little later to see her she met him at the door, 
perfectly well. 

Her brother, Captain Carbery, owned a fine country 
estate near Washington which he called Norway. Upon 
this land stand today the many buildings of Walter 
Reed Hospital, so much in the public eye during these 
times of returned soldier heros and reconstruction work. 

For fifty years Father Mathews faithfully served 
St. Patrick's, leading a truly Apostolic life, filled with 
every enterprise that his active brain could devise for 
the good of his people, his Church and his country. 
When at last God called him to his reward, in 1854, the 
congregation flocked to see him for the last time in 
his priestly robes, as he lay in state within the Church 
he had nursed through its infancy and raised to such 
proportions as an influence for good. 

He was buried in the little graveyard belonging to 
the Church and here he slept peacefully in its midst 
while the village grew to a town and the town to a 
city. After many years, when the inroads of progress 
necessitated his removal to Mount Olivet, a strange 
thing was found to have happened. No trace of the 
usual human decay was visible within his casket — 
the body had turned completely to stone and the people 
who knew and loved him murmured: "It is God's 
sign. He has been miraculously preserved." 
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It was no easy task for a successor to fill the place 
of such a man as Father Mathews, but his former assis- 
tant, Father Timothy Joseph O'Toole, understood better 
than anyone his work and prospective plans, and 
became St. Patrick's third pastor in 1854. 

In the six years that Father O'Toole served the con- 
gregation of St. Patrick's he made many noticeable 
improvements. A new wing was added to the pastoral 
residence and a parochial school opened. St. Joseph's 
Orphan Asylum, now on H between Ninth and Tenth 
Streets., was started under Father O'Toole, being for a 
while housed at Tenth and F Streets, across from the 
Church. From a nucleus of eight orphan boys it soon grew 
until it had accommodations for a hundred homeless lads. 
Though so centrally located, its yard space, gymnasium, 
and swimming pool give to the boys many of the advan- 
tages of the suburbs. 

The pool and gymnasium are models of their kind and 
were erected through the benevolence of Mr. W. Nelson 
Cromwell, of New York, at a cost of $25,000. The 
story goes that Mr. Cromwell while visiting in the city 
was taken to see the orphanage by a friend. The 
day was a very hot one and Mr. Cromwell remembering 
his own boyhood days, said disapprovingly: "But 
the boys have no summer here," and added quaintly, 
"We must bring the summer to them." The magni- 
ficent donation was the result and hundreds of boys 
have since blessed his name. For twenty-five years St. 
Joseph's Orphanage was kept up entirely by charitable 
contributions, a little donkey cart in charge of the boys 
going the rounds every morning to collect the food for 
the day which the good sisters had previously solicited. 
Later however, Congress made a small annual appro- 
priation for its needs and the collections from Catholic 
Churches and societies each year make up the difference. 

Father O'Toole was a zealous advocate of total absti- 
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nence, being a disciple of that great apostle of temperence 
Rev. Theobald Mathew, and he organized within St. 
Patrick's parish a Father Mathew Total Abstinence 
Society which lived for many years. In 1860, Father 
O'Toole was transferred from Washington and died in 
New York some years later. He was buried from 
St. Patrick's, where he left many sincere friends, and 
rests in Mount Olivet. 

Father Jacob Ambrose Walter was for thirty-four 
years the loved pastor of St. Patrick's, and is said by 
Mr. Milton E. Smith, formerly editor of the Church 
News, to have been "one of the few men who need no 
historian to write their deeds in letters of gold upon the 
hearts of their fellows." Father Walter entered upon 
his pastorate in 1860 when the country was again in 
the throes of approaching war, and he carried the parish 
of St. Patrick's safely through this stirring period when 
feeling ran high and brother was often arrayed against 
brother. 

But a stone's throw from St. Patrick's Church and 
parsonage was enacted the great tragedy of President 
Lincoln's assasination in Ford's Theatre, close beside 
the spot where the first St. Patrick's parish came into 
existence and worshipped under Father Caff rey. Father 
Walter was the spiritual director of Mrs. Surratt, one 
of his parishioners and an old friend of his childhood 
days in Baltimore, and it was a severe blow to him 
when she was accused of complicity in the crime and 
summarily executed. 

So strong was the priest's belief in her innocence that 
the Secretary of War notified him through the Arch- 
bishop that permission to visit the accused woman for 
spiritual consolation would not be granted him unless 
he promised to keep silence regarding her innocence, for 
a period of twenty-five years. 

Father Walter was justly indignant. "So you wish 
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to seal my lips," he replied. "I was born a freeman 
and will die one. I fear neither man or devil, but God 
alone. I will defend with my life the character of even 
the lowest of my parishioners — but of course I can not 
let Mrs. Surratt die without the sacraments, so if I 
must say yes, I must." He was with her until the 
last, and, was so affected by her death, that he was 
ill for more than a week, following her execution. 

After the twenty-five years was up, Father Walters 
prepared a full statement of the reasons for his belief 
in the innocence of the unfortunate Mrs. Surratt which 
he had published in pamphlet form. 

Always noted for his own charity, Father Walter 
established in St. Patrick's parish a conference of the 
society of St. Vincent de Paul, which organization is 
still in a flourishing condition. 

A new much needed pastoral residence was built by 
him, being notable as the first of the parish buildings 
and charitable institutions erected while he was pastor. 
The house was of generous dimensions for those days 
and embodied Father Walter's southern ideas of archi- 
tecture. In the stormy days that followed the close of 
the civil war this house was the cynosure of many eyes. 
The stern and fiery, yet tender and devoted priest 
made no secret of his sympathy with the south, though 
never parading it offensively. 

From the battle of Bull Run until the close of the 
war, Washington was overrun with troops; many 
officers and soldiers being quartered in the Patent 
Office. 

Mr. Davis tells us the boys of that time lived in a 
delightful state of excitement, hobnobbing with the 
soldiers, and as a* great favor, being allowed by the 
orderlies to exercise the officers' horses up and down 
the street while their owners were engaged in grave 
consultations somewhere indoors. Great trains of 
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commissary wagons would draw up on Ninth and 
F Streets, loaded to the full, and wait final orders before 
starting for the field. In the model room of the Patent 
Office a great " Sanitary Fair," as it was called, was held 
for the victualling of the city, and the basement of the 
Postoffice building was converted into one vast store- 
room of supplies. 

Many of the public reservations and vacant lots 
were occupied by temporary hospitals and many of the 
Churches, among them St. Patrick's, were pressed into 
service as temporary resting places for the helpless 
soldiers until removed to hospital quarters. Ambulances 
filled with wounded were constantly driving up and 
unloading their gruesome freight, and those who had 
died on the way were laid out on the street to one side. 

During the presidential campaign in 1864 a huge 
flag bearing the names of Lincoln and Johnson was 
suspended clear across F Street at Ninth. 

About the close of the civil war the Metropolitan 
Railway was built along F Street. The street cars were 
drawn by horses and as the soil of F Street between 
Ninth and Twelfth was of a particularly sticky clay 
which even light vehicles experienced difficulty in getting 
through, the cars were constantly getting mired, the 
horses being unable to proceed. It was accordingly 
found necessary to make a plank road between the rails 
for the horses to walk upon, and the soil upon each side 
of the track was so cut away by the passing of other 
vehicles that the rails spread. In consequence the cars 
were constantly delayed, running off the track along F 
Street, and even overturning at times in the effort to 
regain their equilibrium. 

Carroll Hall on G Street, long a landmark for the 
Catholics of Washington, was built by Father Walter 
about this time and here many interesting conventions 
and entertainments were held, notably, a reading by 
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Charles Dickens from his own works, when on a tour 
through this country in 1868. The basement served 
as headquarters for the parish societies and also was 
the boy's Sunday school. 

During the civil war occurred a supernatural incident 
which is still remembered by the older parishioners. 
In the middle of the night Father Walter was awakened 
by the ringing of the door bell and leaning from his 
bedroom window, saw two children, a boy and a girl. 
He asked them what was wanted and the boy replied 
that their father was dying at a certain address and 
wished a priest. They hurried away and the priest 
hastened to the given address where he found a man 
barely alive. After hearing his confession and ad- 
ministering the sacraments Father Walter looked around 
and seeing no one, asked " Where are the children?" 
"I have none, Father," the man replied. "My only 
two children, a boy and a girl, died some years ago. 
I wanted a priest badly but being all alone had no one 
to send. How did you happen to come to me tonight? " 

The Christian Brothers were brought to Washington 
by Father Walter and assumed charge of the new paro- 
chial school adjacent to Carroll Hall. Latterly they 
moved to Vermont Avenue where they still continue 
St. John's College. 

After the echoes of the civil war had entirely died 
away Father Walter took a short trip to Europe to 
recover his usually robust health which had never 
been the same since the shock of Mrs. Surratt's execution. 
Upon his return home he was confronted by the need 
for a new church which had become too pressing to 
ignore. Besides the lack of available funds he had to 
contend with the sentiment of the congregation who 
seriously objected to tearing down old St. Patrick's, 
the church in which many of them had been baptized 
and married. 
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But examination proved that the church was really in 
an unsafe condition and the congregation were obliged to 
abandon it temporarily even before it was demolished, 
Carroll Hall being used for church services during the 
erection of the new building. 

The first plan was to erect a fine Cathedral, for it was 
then hoped that a special See would at some time be 
established in Washington. But this was later seen 
to be impracticable and the idea abandoned; Father 
Walter deciding it was a parish Church that was needed, 
not a Cathedral. 

There was much diversity of opinion as to the best 
location for the new edifice. Some pleaded for the old 
site and elevation fronting on F Street; some wished it 
placed on the corner of F or G Streets; a few saw the ad- 
vantages of the present position. Included in the latter 
was Father Walter whose foresight saw that F and G 
would inevitably become noisy business streets; the 
side street of Tenth, midway of the block, affording by 
far the best location for quiet, and attractive surround- 
ings. 

The cornerstone of the present St. Patrick's Church 
was laid on Sunday, November 3, 1872, by Reverend 
Archbishop Bay ley. Father Walter was a man of 
decided opinions and possessed of a great horror of 
debts. He would not consent to load the parish with 
heavy liabilities, so under his supervision the building 
of the new Church proceeded very slowly, little by 
little, as funds became available. 

There were whole long years in which no progress 
was made upon the building but the, good priest and 
the people of St. Patrick's put their trust in God and 
never lost hope of ultimate success. At last in 1880 
the business growth of F Street made it possible for 
the congregation to realize a fund by the leasing of 
the F Street lots to merchants who desired to erect 
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stores thereon. Then St. Patrick's began to be built 
in earnest. 

In 1882, there came a rumor that Father Walter had 
been transferred to the Immaculate Conception parish to 
succeed its deceased pastor. A meeting of St. Patrick's 
congregation was called immediately and resulted in a 
committee of leading members being sent to Baltimore 
to request his retention. Archbishop Gibbons after list- 
ening to them a few moments announced that he would 
return with them to Washington and at once settle the 
question. After a private conversation with Father 
Walter to ascertain his wishes, the Archbishop returned 
with him to the committee who were awaiting his decision 
in the rectory parlor and introduced Father Walter to 
them as "the past, present and future pastor of St. 
Patrick's parish." 

During this year, more lots were leased along F 
Street and the erection of St. Patrick's Church was 
made a certainty, dependent only upon the time neces- 
sary to complete so magnificent a structure as was 
now decided upon. 

On Sunday, November 2, 1884, twelve years from the 
laying of the cornerstone, services were held for the 
first time in the present St. Patrick's Church. This 
first High Mass was celebrated by Rev. C. F. Thomas, 
then assistant pastor, an interesting feature which 
has proved to be prophetic. For the honored pastor 
of St. Patrick's today is this same good priest, now 
Monsignor Thomas, who was the first to offer up the 
holy sacrifice beneath the vaulted dome of this mag- 
nificent House of God. 

Father Walter delivered an eloquent sermon upon 
this occasion congratulating his people upon the reali- 
zation of their long deferred hopes. The solemn dedi- 
cation of the new Church was postponed until December 
28 of the same year. Most Reverend Archbishop 
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Gibbons was present and gave his Episcopal blessing, 
after which he alluded to the fact that the occasion 
marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of the coming of 
Father Walter to the parish, also commenting upon the 
fact that Right Reverend Bishop Keane, who gave 
the sermon, was the assistant pastor at that time. 
A silver jubilee celebration was given to Father Walter 
by his congregation a few months later. 

Besides the new Church and rectory, many marked 
improvements were made by Father Walter in the 
parish, and numerous institutions and societies estab- 
lished through him for the betterment of his people. 
Among these may be mentioned Carroll Institute, 
St. Rose's Industrial School for Girls, the Home for 
the Aged under the Little Sisters of the Poor, the Taber- 
nacle Society, the Nuns of Perpetual Adoration and the 
League of the Sacred Heart. In all of these Father 
Walter took an especial interest but he seemed to have 
a particularly tender feeling towards the Home for the 
old people which the Little Sisters of the Poor managed 
so wonderfully. He started the custom of giving the 
inmates on St. Joseph's day each year a big dinner 
at which he himself waited, clad in a big white apron 
and evidently much enjoying the occasion. From 
this arose the custom still continued of prominent 
and wealthy Catholics of Washington serving as waiters 
at the annual dinner in the Home for the Aged on St. 
Joseph's day. 

Under the strain of these many enterprises Father 
Walter's health became somewhat impaired and in 
October, 1888, his congregation sent him to Europe with 
orders to visit the Shrine at Lourdes and to spend some 
considerable time abroad in rest and recreation. He 
returned in exactly one month, greatly benefited in 
health and seeing no reason for further vacation. 
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His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons thus sketched him 
once in a public address: 

" Father Walter is always doing good. He never goes 
slowly; he is always on the run. Someone told me that if a 
stranger should see a gentleman hurrying along the street 
with head erect and coat tails flying, he might be sure it was 
Father Walter." 

But there came to the energetic priest an order to 
rest which he could not gainsay — to rest forever in 
the Courts of the blest. In April, 1894, the "one clear 
call" came quite unexpectedly. His housekeeper found 
him unconscious, sitting upright beside his desk, "head 
erect" to the last. , 

Hundreds of his parishioners visited the Church 
for a farewell look at the pastor they loved so dearly — 
and hundreds more came who were not of his faith, 
but who knew him and his nobility of soul. 

The beautiful memorial tablet in St. Patrick's Church 
erected in his honor will speak truly and eloquently 
of his life throughout the ages to come. It says in 
part: "In testimony of his dauntless courage; his 
burning zeal, his boundless charity. A tribute from 
the hearts of his people." 

So ended the first century of St. Patrick's parish 
which from 1794 to 1894 grew from insignificence to 
widespread importance; from proverty to affluence; 
from ineffectiveness to a power for good not to be 
measured by the minds of men. Singularly blessed 
indeed has it been in two such giant leaders as Father 
Mathews and Father Walter. Nor are they all of the 
remarkable men who have helped to mold the destiny 
of St. Patrick's. These deserve, however, a fuller 
recognition than a passing notice in this brief and all- 
to-inadequate chronicle of the first Catholic Church 
of the Federal City — to which no better parting tribute 
can be offered than that conveyed in these words of 
Mr. Milton E. Smith: 
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"We may well believe that Father Caffrey when he laid the 
foundations of St. Patrick's hoped it would be a crowning 
monument worthy of the Church, just as the founders of 
Washington trusted that the city would prove to be the mag- 
nificent capital of the greatest nation on earth. Both dreams 
have been realized, and on the hill stands the Cpaitol, crowning 
the most beautiful city of the New World; while in the center 
is St. Patrick's, an expression in granite and marble of the 
faith and devotion that have made it the home of one of the 
most flourishing parishes in the country.' ' 



